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Minister than is generally admitted, and Disraeli's
sneering reference to him as the "Arch-Mediocrity"
was wholly undeserved. In the case of Mr. Baldwin
the explanation of his attitude is not difficult. In his
second administration he had left everything to do with
foreign policy to Sir Austen Chamberlain, and this had,
as he probably felt, worked quite satisfactorily: when
he became Prime Minister for the third time he was
already ageing rapidly, the affairs of the Royal Family
were occupying an increasing amount of his attention
for one reason or another, and he not unnaturally
adopted the same attitude as before. Admittedly this
is a reason, rather than an excuse, for his behaviour,
but it probably represents the facts of the case.

However this may be, the international situation
could hardly have been worse when Mr. Chamberlain
became Prime Minister, and to understand his diffi-
culties it is necessary to examine it in some detail.

The origin of the trouble was the Italian campaign
against Abyssinia, and for the complications of this it
is difficult to resist the conclusion that the blame must
be laid to no inconsiderable extent at the door of
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. Just what M. Laval
promised Signor Mussolini at the time of the Franco-
Italian agreement in January, 1935, is uncertain, but
all the evidence points to a free hand in East Africa.
By the time that the Stresa Conference took place a
few months later the intentions of Italy with regard to
Abyssinia were clear, but no mention of the Negus or
his dominions was made there in the conversations
between principals. On the other hand there is every
reason to suppose that Count Grandi, the Italian
Ambassador in London, advised the Duce that official
circles in England took a grave view of his projected